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Everyday Hero 


By Walter E. Myer 

















HE magazine This Week tells an in- 

spiring story of everyday heroism. 
[tis the story of Dr. William A. Mor- 
gan, nose and throat specialist of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ten years ago the hard-working doc- 
tor, in need of a vacation, went to the 
Dominican Republic on a hunting and 
fshing trip. From time to time he re- 
turned to that sportsman’s paradise, but 
he found it more and more difficult to 
keep his mind on vacation pleasures. He 
bserved that many of the children were 
wan and ill; suffering from tonsil and 
adenoid troubles. 

Like the Good Samaritan of old, Dr. 
Morgan could not “pass by on the other 
side.” He felt impelled to do something 
about the distressing situation. He 
ofiered to operate free of charge upon 
my child who needed attention. He 
worked each day until he was ex- 
fausted. In two weeks he performed 
10 operations, and then returned to his 
Washington practice. 

After six months he went back to the 
Dominican Republic and, in another 
two-week period, he handled 800 cases. 
But he did not stop at that. He taught 
his methods to Dominican doctors, and 
le worked out a plan by which groups 
of graduates of his alma mater, the 
Medical College of Virginia, will spend 
amonth each year in the Dominican Re- 
public practicing and teaching, with ex- 
penses paid, but without other compen- 
sation. 

Recently Dr. Morgan returned to the 
Caribbean island to witness the dedica- 
tion of a modern hospital which a grate- 
ful nation has named for him. 

This story of a Washington doctor 
is worth telling, says This Week, “be- 
cause it is the story of a generous and 
brotherly act in the strife-filled world of 

today. It is also 

important because 
of what an expan- 
sion of the idea 
could mean for the 
well-being of the 
people in other 
countries behind our 
own in medical de- 
,velopment, and even 
in remote sections 
of the United 
States.” 

The magazine makes the further point 
it, through acts of service to foreign 
Peoples, such as that of Dr. Morgan, 
feed relations among nations may be 
Mestered. These acts are important, it 
fays, because “more than pacts and 
Weaties and conferences, the warmth 
feeling created by such an inter- 
of services does much to bring 
her the people of the world.” 
hip extended across national 
mes makes unfailingly for goodwill, 
: Deace, and progress. 

“Dr. Morgan’s life of service should be 
: ® inspiration to every person, young 
im * old, who hears of his unselfish devo- 
' to duty. Everyone cannot travel 
P ‘Same road that he has traveled, but 
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i of us can find opportunities for 
-etsm in our everyday lives. Each one 
at times, forget the quest for per- 
wal pleasure, and can contribute to the 
4 r . being of others. Plenty of oppor- 
Present themselves every day. 
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Civilization—1947 


UN Progress to Date 


Just Two Years Ago, San Francisco Conference Met to Draw 
Up Charter for New World Organization 


WO years ago, a momentous step 

was taken by the representatives 
of 50 nations meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. After some weeks of work, they 
completed and adopted the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

Since then nearly all the countries 
of the world, except those defeated 
in the war and a few others, have 
joined the new international organiza- 
tion. Their great hope has been to 
outlaw war and eliminate the causes 
of conflict among nations. 


The United Nations has moved 


quite rapidly in many respects. Its 
main branches, including the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, 
were quickly organized, and so were 
smaller groups. The Secretariat— 
the offices which handle the daily af- 
fairs of the United Nations—went 
into action, and agencies dealing with 
special problems were set up as 
quickly as possible. 

Most of this work of getting started 
has now been done, although some of 
the special agencies have not yet got 
down to business. Meanwhile, the 
Assembly and the Security Council 
have held meetings and have debated 
a number of important world problems. 
Among the questions which they have 
considered are the following: 

Iran. Early in 1946, a serious dis- 
pute developed between Iran and 
Russia. Azerbaijan, in northern Iran, 
was in revolt, and the Soviet Union 
had troops in the area. The govern- 
ment of Iran claimed that Russia was 


aiding the rebels and was trying to 
bring the province under Communist 
control. 

It was widely feared that Russia was 
using the territory as an entering 
wedge; that she intended to gain con- 
trol of all Iran and then spread her 
influence throughout the Far East. 
Iran took the problem to the Security 
Council, and there it was freely dis- 
cussed in spite of protests on the part 
of Russia. 

The Security Council did not take 
any action, but discussion continued, 
and finally Russia withdrew most of 
her troops. It was felt that pressure 
from the UN had much to do with 
her action. 

Syria and Lebanon. These two 
Mediterranean countries were for- 
merly under French control, but they 
received their independence in 1944. 
Two years later, they complained to 
the UN that British and French troops 
were still in their territory. 

The complaint was discussed by the 
Security Council. As a result of the 
talks, arrangements were made for the 
British and French forces to leave. 
Again, it appeared that UN action had 
helped to solve a problem which might 
have caused trouble. 

Indonesia. After the surrender of 
Japan, a civil war broke out in the 
Netherlands East Indies, or In- 
donesia. The people of the region 
were demanding freedom from Dutch 
rule. Early last year, Russia urged 

(Continued on page 7) 


Television Plans 
Future Expansion 


Obstacles Still Remain for the 
Industry, but Progress Is 
Being Speeded Up 


HIS year as always, large numbers 

of fans were unable to obtain seats 
for the opening games of the base- 
ball season. The various stadiums 
were sold out long in advance of 
starting time. 

In most parts of the country, un- 
lucky baseball enthusiasts who did not 
have tickets hovered around radios 
to hear play-by-play descriptions of 
their favorite teams in action. Other 
ticketless fans were more fortunate. 
They were able both to see and hear 
the games even though they did not 
attend. 

Television made this possible. While 
only half a dozen large cities were 
equipped to televise the games, sets 
were placed in department stores and 
other public places, so many thou- 
sands of people were able to witness 
the contests. 

Within the next year, a number of 
other cities are expected to have tele- 
vision stations. Progress in this field 
is certain to be more rapid from now 
on than it has been in the past. 

Until a short time ago, television ex- 
pansion was being slowed down by a 
dispute among leaders of the industry. 
Some of them favored black-and-white 
presentations, saying that the time 
had not come to use full color. Others 
argued that color was ready and 
should be used immediately. 

Because television stations cannot 
be equipped for both black-and-white 
and full color productions, many busi- 
ness men were unwilling to build new 
stations in the midst of uncertainty. 
They held back until the matter was 
recently settled. Color has been ruled 
out for the immediate future. 

The decision to employ black-and- 
white methods came from the Federal 
Communications Commission, the gov- 
ernment agency which regulates radio 
broadcasting, television, and other 


(Continued on page 6) 
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A Survey of the United Nations Set-up Today 


Most of Its Agencies Are Now Organized and Working on International Problems 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Paul-Henri Spaak, President of the UN 
General Assembly 


Following is a description of the 
main branches of the United Nations 
and of international agencies which 
are allied with this world organization: 





General Assembly 











The largest division of the United 
Nations, and the one in which all 
members are represented, is the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This organization has 
been called the “town meeting of the 
world.” Representatives of the 55 
UN member nations come together at 
Assembly sessions to study and dis- 
cuss problems of general international 
interest. 

All nations have an equal voice and 
vote at these meetings. Major de- 
cisions are made by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present, while less im- 
portant questions require only a simple 
majority. 

The Assembly can make _ recom- 
mendations to individual nations and 
to the Security Council, but it does 
not have the power to enforce its 
decisions. As time goes on, however, 
it is expected to grow in power and 
influence. 

This body has important adminis- 
trative duties within the United Na- 
tions. It elects members of several 
UN agencies, including the temporary 
members of the Security Council. It 
passes on the budget for the entire or- 
ganization, and it is a clearinghouse 
for reports and recommendations made 
by other UN branches. 

The Assembly meets regularly once 
a year, but special meetings can be 
held at the request of the Security 
Council or of a majority of the UN 
members. Such a meeting is being 
held now to discuss the Palestine 
problem. This was requested by Great 
Britain and had the approval of more 
than half the other UN members. 





Security Council 











This is the most powerful branch 
of the UN. Its principal duty is to 
prevent war. When any country 
thinks a condition exists that may 
lead to open conflict, it may ask the 
Council to study the matter. 

If the Council finds that the dispute 
is serious, it tries first to negotiate a 
settlement. If this effort fails, the 
Council can recommend that UN mem- 
bers stop all trade and communica- 


tion with the offending nation or na- 
tions. In extreme cases, the Council 
may take military action against the 
troublemakers, although it does not 
yet have its own armed forces. 

Thus far the Council has investi- 
gated disputes in Iran, Indonesia, 
Syria and Lebanon, Greece, and AI- 
bania. It has not yet had to recom- 
mend economic or military action 
against any nation. 

Atomic Energy Commission. It is 
directly under the Security Council. 
Its membership includes the eleven 
nations on the Council, plus Canada, 
who helped develop the atomic bomb. 

The Commission’s first duty is to 
try to eliminate atomic weapons. It 
is hard at work on this problem but 
has not met with success because the 
big powers, particularly Russia and 
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Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the UN 


the United States, cannot agree on a 
program of action. 

Disarmament Commission. It has 
been established by the Security Coun- 
cil to discuss the reduction of all non- 
atomic weapons of destruction. This 
agency will soon make its first report 
to the Council. All nations on the 
Council are on the Commission. 

Military Staff Committee. It was 
created by the UN Charter to advise 
the Security Council on military mat- 
ters—including questions relating to 
the UN’s own armed forces. The 
Committee is made up of top-ranking 
military men from the Big Five. It 
has met frequently in secret sessions 
during the past few months to con- 
sider suggestions for organizing the 
UN’s “police” force, but thus far it 
has not taken any definite action. 





Economic and Social Council 











This agency of the United Nations 
is of outstanding importance. It was 
established by the UN Charter to 
study a wide range of problems which 
affect relationships between nations— 
problems in the fields of economics, 
education, health, human rights, and 
employment. It hopes to raise world 
living standards and thus remove the 
urge of people to fight in order to 
better their conditions. 

The Council is made up of 18 mem- 
bers who are elected by the General 
Assembly for terms of three years. 
Like the Assembly, the Economic and 
Social Council may only make recom- 
mendations. Nations cannot be forced 
to cooperate with its program, but 
they are expected to give serious con- 


sideration to the Council’s suggestions. 

This agency works closely with a 
number of specialized organizations. 
Among them are the following: 

United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. It 
is an agency whose chief duty is to 
promote an international exchange of 
information and ideas. 

One of the first problems the agency 
plans to tackle is that of illiteracy. 
Approximately 75 per cent of the 
world’s people still cannot read and 
write, and UNESCO realizes that in- 
ternational understanding cannot be 
achieved until this situation is over- 
come. It will seek in various ways to 
raise educational standards through- 
out the world, particularly in coun- 
tries that have lagged behind in this 
respect. 

UNESCO is also encouraging the 
use of radio, newspapers, and motion 
pictures in spreading information to 
all parts of the globe. It hopes to 
break down barriers, such as censor- 
ship and trade restrictions, that pre- 
vent news and information from flow- 
ing freely among nations. 

The permanent headquarters of this 
agency are in Paris. Any country be- 
longing to the UN may join the 
agency, and other nations may come 
in if they are approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

World Health Organization. As its 
name implies, it will work for higher 
standards of health in all countries. 
WHO will seek the cooperation of 
member nations in providing their 
people with better sanitation, hos- 
pitals, medical care and education. 
The staff of this agency is to consist 
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Warren Austin, U. S. delegate to the 
Security Council 


primarily of experts in medicine and 
public health. 

Up to now, nations with high stand- 
ards of health have relied on quar- 
antines to prevent bad epidemics from 
crossing their borders. WHO hopes 
to eliminate the conditions which 
cause epidemics. 

Before the organization can begin 
its real work, at least 26 UN mem- 
bers must ratify its constitution. So 
far only about 10 nations have done 
this. After WHO is formally estab- 
lished, countries not belonging to the 
UN can join the health agency if they 
are approved by the General Assembly. 

International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. It will be concerned with the 
resettlement of people left homeless 
by the war in Europe, if it is estab- 
lished. For a long time the UN was 





unable to draw up plans for IRQ be. 
cause nations differed on what should 
be done with these refugees. 

When it was finally decided that the 
displaced persons should be allowed tp 
say where they wanted to Make 
their future homes, a Preparatory 
committee for IRO was appointe 
Work is still slow, however, because 
IRO does not yet have enough Men. 
bers, and it has not received Sufficient 
funds to go ahead with its plans 
Once it has passed these hurdles, th, 
organization will still be faced with 
the problem of finding nations that 
will accept the refugees. 

Food and Agriculture Organiz, 
tion. It came into being in 1945 whe 
representatives of 37 UN countrig 
met in Quebec, Canada, to sign it, 
constitution. A similar but tempo. 
rary agency had been in operation, 
since 1943. The present organizatig, 
is a vigorous and going concern, with 
a membership of 42 nations. Ruggig 
is the only great power that hag no 
joined. 

The goal of the FAO is to do awa 
with hunger the world over. It js 
working at the task of helping m. 
tions to produce bigger and better 
crops. It also hopes to improve the 
way food is distributed, so that some 
regions and nations won’t have gy. 
pluses while others are suffering from 
food shortages. 

International Trade Organization, 
It is now being discussed by 18 m. 
tions, members of the UN, at a co 
ference in Geneva. If established, the 
organization will strive to promot 
a large amount of trade among th 
various countries of the world. It wil 
be another of the specialized agencies 
associated with the UN through the 
Economic and Social Council. As 
with other organizations in_ this 
group, membership in the ITO will k 
open to all nations. 

International Labor Organization. 
It is an agency of the old League 
of Nations, set up shortly after the 
First World War. Through the ILO, 
representatives of government, labor, 
and management from many nations 
meet annually to discuss conditions 
affecting the workingman. 

These conferences have made im 
portant recommendations on_ suth 
matters as employment and industria 
safety standards. ILO’s suggestions 
are not binding, but many of then 
have been adopted by individual cour 
tries. The ILO collects statistics cor 


cerning labor in all parts of the worl 
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Andrei Gromyko, Russian delegate to te 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


(Five permanent members—U.S., Britain, 
Russia, France, China—plus six short- 
term members elected by the Assembly) 
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ECONOMIC-SOCIAL COUNCIL 


(Eighteen members elected 
by General Assembly) 
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(To oversee former 
enemy possessions 


(Secretary-General appointed by 
Assembly, with large staff to do 
office and routine work for UN) 
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(Military chiefs of staff 
from Big Five Nations) 
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and is a valuable source for infor- 
mation of this kind. 

At the beginning of World War II, 
the ILO moved its headquarters from 
Geneva, Switzerland, to Montreal, and 
itis now permanently located in that 
Canadian city. Under the UN, the 
ILO is continuing the work it did 
while under the League. It cooperates 
closely with the Economic and Social 
Council. 

World Bank—World Fund. These 
agencies were set up during the clos- 
ing months of World War II. 
are independent agencies, but they 
cooperate with the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 

The Bank was created primarily to 
lend money to nations for reconstruc- 
tion purposes and for large-scale na- 
tional projects, such as electric power 
systems and railroads. The bank’s 
capital is contributed by the the mem- 
ber nations—each one giving a sum 
that is in proportion to its own na- 
tional wealth. Nations belonging to 
the UN may join the World Bank, and 
other countries may belong if they are 
approved by the General Assembly. 

Applications for loans are filed with 
the bank and they are investigated 
by the institution’s board of directors. 
In each case, the question is asked: 
“Will the loan be of real benefit to 
the country requesting it, and is it 
likely to be repaid?” In making de- 
cisions, each member nation is en- 
titled to a number of votes propor- 
tioate. to its contribution to the 


The World Fund is also made up 
from contributions by its members. 
This money is to be used to keep the 
currencies of the various nations in 
Proper balance. In the past, foreign 
Moneys have shifted in value from 
This has made it diffi- 
cult for foreign buyers and sellers to 
do business. They have been unable 
to agree upon prices to be paid for 
S0ods, since they didn’t know how 
Much the money would be worth when 
Payment was made. 

It will be the job of the World Fund 


he try to keep foreign moneys worth 


ut the same amount in relation to 
%e another. In addition, it will give 
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assistance to a country which needs 
to buy something from another coun- 
try but which temporarily does not 
have any of its money. 

Suppose, for example, that Mexico 
does not sell as much to our country 
this year as she usually does. With 
smaller sales, she might not obtain 
enough of our money to buy from us 
what she needs. In such a case, the 
World Fund would probably lend her 
dollars until her sales to us increased. 
If we were responsible for her re- 
duced business in our country, of- 
ficials of the Fund might urge us to 
buy more from Mexico. 

Besides working with the special- 
ized agencies discussed in the para- 
graphs above, the Economic and Social 
Council has a number of committees 
of its own—small groups working in 
the fields of human rights, women’s 
rights,, employment, transport and 
communications, and others. 

From this discussion it can be seen 
that the Economic and Social Council 
has a vast area in which to work. At 
present, the troublesome political 
problems coming before the Security 
Council overshadow those being dis- 
cussed by the economic and social 
group. If war is avoided, however, 
this branch of the UN will become in- 
creasingly important. 





Trusteeship Council . 











It is one of the major branches of 
the United Nations created by the UN 
Charter. Its duties are to supervise 
territories taken from defeated na- 
tions in World Wars I and II, and to 
take charge of dependent areas that 
UN members turn over to it. In ad- 
ministering these areas, the Council 
is to promote the general advance- 
ment of the inhabitants, and to train 
them for eventual self-government, 

The Council can administer the ter- 
ritories itself, or it can put them 
under the supervision of one of the 
UN members. When this latter ar- 
rangement is made, the supervising 
nation must work for the best inter- 
ests of the territory, and it must re- 
port regularly to the Council. 
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The Big Five (China, France, 
Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States) are permanent members of 
the Trusteeship Council, as are other 
nations which supervise dependent 
areas under UN guidance. In addi- 
tion the General Assembly elects 
other members to the Council so that 
membership is equally divided among 
nations administering territories and 
those that are not. Each member 
of the Council has one vote, and deci- 
sions are made by a majority of the 
members present when the voting 
takes place. 

The Trusteeship Council does not 
have charge of areas which the Secu- 
rity Council decides are of strategic 
military importance. These are super- 
vised by the Security Council itself. 
For example, the decision to give 
our country control of a number of 
the Pacific Islands was made by the 
Security Council. 





International Court of Justice 








While this organization is new, it 
grew directly out of a similar court 
established under the League of Na- 
tions after World War I. The present 
World Court, as it is popularly called, 
has 15 judges. They are elected by 
the General Assembly for six-year 
terms, and no two judges may be citi- 
zens of one nation. The court has its 
headquarters at The Hague, in the 
Netherlands. 

Only nations (not individuals) can 
bring disputes before the World 
Court, but not all legal disputes be- 
tween countries go before the 15 
judges automatically. Nations may 
agree beforehand that they will al- 
ways take certain kinds of problems 
to the court, or they may reserve the 
right to decide in each case whether 
to submit a quarrel to the organiza- 
tion. When they do go to the court, 
nations must promise to abide by the 
judge’s decision. The court, though, 
has no way to enforce its decisions. 

Procedure in the World Court is 
similar to that in our law courts. 
Witnesses from both sides are heard, 
and then the judges meet in secret 
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session to decide who is at fault and 
what adjustment should be made. 
Decisions are by a majority vote of 
the judges. 

The court may soon go to work on 
its first case—a dispute between Great 
Britain and Albania over mines which 
blew up British ships in Albanian 
waters. 





Secretariat 











The Secretariat is the executive 
branch of the United Nations—the 
permanent office force that keeps the 
entire organization running smoothly. 
It keeps records, collects information, 
plans meetings, publishes news bulle- 
tins, hires translators, and does the 
many detailed jobs that arise in con- 
nection with the UN. ’ 

The Secretary-General is at the — 
head of the Secretariat. He serves 
a five-year term, and is nominated by 
the Security Council and approved by 
the General Assembly. Trygve Lie 
of Norway now holds this post. 

Under the Secretary-General is a 
staff of about 2,500 men and women 
from all parts of the world—clerks, 
stenographers, statisticians, econo- 
mists, librarians, and so on. These 
employees assist the various UN agen- 
cies in every way possible. 

The Secretariat has its offices at the 
home of the UN. At present it is 
located at Lake Success, New York. 
When the United Nations moves into 
its headquarters in New York City, 
the Secretariat will be permanently 
housed there. 





Outside Reading 


“Disarmament,” by Thomas Finletter, 
Atlantic, March 1947. The need for a 
United Nations military force. 

“Housekeeping for the Family of Na- 
tions,” by Edith Iglauer, Harper’s, April 
1947. Work of the translators, cooks, 
guards, and secretaries who keep the 
United Nations headquarters operating. 

“Television on the Job,” by George 
Waltz, Jr., Popular Science, February 
1947. Industrial and educational uses. 

“The Paradoxical State of Television,” 
by Jack Gould, New York Times Maga- 
son March 30, 1947. Television prob- 
ems. 
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The Story of the Week 


Charles de Gaulle 


Several speeches made recently by 
Charles de Gaulle have caused the 
people of France to wonder whether 
he will again become an outstanding 
leader in French politics. Though he 
gave up the presidency of the provi- 
sional government of France in Jan- 
uary 1946, General de Gaulle has re- 
mained prominent. Last fall, how- 
ever, he failed in an effort to prevent 
the adoption of the present French 
Constitution. 

In recent speeches he has sharply 
criticized the lack of unity in current 
French politics. In one of them he 
asked the people to unite in making 
France strong enough that she can 
help to establish a balance between 
the United States and Russia, “two 
enormous masses both inclined toward 
expansion.” 

De Gaulle did not outline any spe- 
cific method by which he expects the 
people to do this. Therefore observ- 
ers are still trying to guess whether 
he is planning to lead a new political 
party and obtain public office as head 
of it. 

Certain French leaders feel that, al- 
though General de Gaulle asks for 
more unity in France, his speeches 
actually divide the country still fur- 
ther. 


Wallace Controversy 


Is it proper for an American in a 
foreign land to attack United States 
policies? That is the question raised 
by Henry Wallace’s speaking tour of 
Great Britain and Europe. While on 
the other side of the Atlantic, Wallace 
has sharply criticized President Tru- 
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HENRY WALLACE has been sharply 
criticized for recent European speeches 
opposing American foreign policy. 


man’s plan to aid the governments of 
Greece and Turkey. He says that the 
Truman administration is too hostile 
toward Russia and that it should be 
making greater efforts to reach a 
friendly understanding with the So- 
viet government. 

Since Wallace left the Truman Cabi- 
net last autumn, his right to criticize 
the government from within the 
United States has, of course, not been 
questioned. But as soon as he went 
to Britain and tried to turn the peo- 
ple of that country against American 
policies, leaders in both political par- 
ties of the United States became very 
angry. 

Some congressmen urged the State 
Department to cancel Wallace’s pass- 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS PALACE in Geneva, Switzerland, where a World Trade Conference is now meeting 


port, thus forcing him to come home. 
Others wanted President Truman to 
make a public statement against him. 

At the same time, many people who 
oppose Wallace’s policies and actions 
do not think that he should be curbed. 
They say that if he is called home 
the people of other nations will believe 
our government is afraid to let him 
be heard. By permitting him to say 
what he pleases, it is argued, we can 
show the world an example of Ameri- 
can freedom of speech. 

Wallace himself argues that his 
statements would be improper only if 
there were war between America and 
Russia. He says that those who make 
hysterical charges against him must 
feel that such a war does exist. “I 
shall,” he declares, “go on speaking out 
for peace wherever men will listen.” 


British Draft Law 


The British Parliament is consider- 
ing a law which would continue mili- 
tary conscription in that country un- 
til 1954. Under its terms, there would 
be 18 months of active service and, 
during an additional 5-year period, 
men could be called up for 60 days of 
training. All youths between 18 and 
26 would be subject to the law. 

The opponents of this plan argue 
that Britain’s young men are needed 
more in the mines and _ industrial 
plants than in the military forces. Cer- 
tain members of parliament, while ap- 
proving of such a law in general, want 
the term of active service reduced 
from 18 months to one year. 

It is generally believed that a con- 
scription plan of some kind will be 
adopted in Britain before very long. 


Radio Crime Programs 


The verbal battle over whether or 
not radio mystery programs are con- 
tributing to juvenile delinquency is 
still going on. Many educators and 
parents contend that the mystery 
shows are harmful, and some police 
officials declare that youthful crimi- 
nals admit they took their ideas from 
radio programs. Recently the Okla- 
homa State Highway Patrol announced 
that it would no longer allow radio 








or movie writers to use its files for 
story ideas. 

On the other side of the argument 
many people do not believe that boys 
and girls are harmed by the mystery 
plays. J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
FBI, has said that so long as the 
stories end in punishment for the 
criminal they do no damage. Lewis 
E. Lawes, former warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, says he has never yet 
met a criminal who blamed the radio 
or movies for his downfall. 


Switzerland’s World Role 


Six big meetings, including the 
World Trade Conference, are now tak- 
ing place at the great Palace of Na- 
tions in Geneva, Switzerland. This 
Palace, built in the 1930’s by the 
League of Nations, passed into the 
hands of the United Nations last year 
when the League went out of existence. 

Switzerland, a country about half 
the size of South Carolina, is famous 
as a world meeting place. Lying in the 
rocky Alps, close to the center of Eu- 
rope, it has long been an island of 
freedom and peace in a battletorn con- 
tinent. 

The Swiss began their fight for free- 
dom more than 600 years ago. They 
drove out the Austrians who were 
ruling them, then banded their little 
states together to form a republic. 


ACME 
JACKIE ROBINSON, at first base for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, is the first Negro to 
play major league baseball. 
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By loyalty to Switzerland, they are 
proving that people of different lap. 
guages and customs can live peaceably 
together. Nearly three-fourths of 
them speak German; about a fourth 
speak French; and some speak Ital- 
ian. 

With her high mountains and deep, 
blue lakes, Switzerland is one of the 
most beautiful countries in the world, 
but she is poor in natural resources, 
By hard work, though, her _peopk 
have become much more prosperous 
than most other Europeans. They 
manufacture articles which require 
great skill—watches and clocks, for in- 
stance—and sell them to other lands in 
return for the food and raw material 
they need. 

Through the years the Swiss have 
welcomed to their country many pe- 
ple who were driven out of other na 
tions. Some of the most brilliant lead- 
ers of Europe have gone there and 
helped Switzerland to prosper. 


As the World Shrinks | 


When several smallpox cases I 
cently appeared in New York City, 
health officials there launched an it 
tensive campaign, urging people to 
“Be Sure, Be Safe, Get Vaccinated!” 
Hundreds of thousands of New York 
ers complied. 

Many years ago smallpox frequently 
spread terror in this and other coul 
tries. In some parts of the worli, 
where vaccination is not yet commol, 
it is still a dreaded killer. Even it 
the United States the occasional | 
pearance of a case reminds us that 
we must remain alert against smal 
pox—that the existence of a vaccilit 
tion method cannot protect us unless 
we actually use it. 

The recent mild epidemic, it is 
lieved, was brought to New York by 
a man who had been infected in a for 
eign country. Modern transportatiot, 
drawing us more and more into cor 
tact with the people of other lants 
can bring foreign epidemics to om 
shores. 

The health problems of the whol 
world are now, more than ever before 
becoming American health problem 
The New York smallpox scare mi 
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yell serve as a reminder that anything 
we do to fight contagious disease in 
other parts of the world will contrib- 
yte to the preservation of health within 
the United States. 


Helping the Farmer 


This year the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is spending 
3g million dollars on scientific re- 
search to help the farmer. Every dol- 
lar spent in this way brings many 
extra dollars to the nation’s farm 
families and provides benefits for the 
American people as a whole. 

One example of how this investment 
jn research pays off is seen in the re- 
guts of work on control of hog chol- 
era. The pioneering in this field cost 
about $50,000. But for the past 40 
years the farmers have saved between 
10 and 15 million dollars annually in 
disease-free stock. 

Scientific research has overcome dis- 
eases in tobacco. Today, tobacco farm- 
ers are receiving a million dollars 
more in income every year because 
of the elimination of these diseases. 

During the war one of the Agricul- 
ture Department’s laboratories was 
asked to find out how to speed up the 
production of penicillin. At a cost of 
$100,000, the researchers discovered 
how $2,000,000 worth of agricultural 
products could be made into $100,- 
000,000 worth of penicillin in a hurry. 


Russia—Strong or Weak? 


For some time after the end of the 
war, many people throughout the 
world pictured Russia as an “eastern 
giant” striding across Europe with 
irresistible force. During the past 
few months, however, Russia’s weak- 
nesses have been played up. Which 
view is correct? 

According to a writer in the London 


Economist, each is partly true and - 


partly misleading. There is no doubt 
that the Soviet Union is having an 
economic crisis. The government in 
Moscow has admitted that although 
the reconversion of the nation from 
war to peace has been carried out, 
it has not been done efficiently. Pro- 
ductivity has declined since the war. 





HARRIS & EWING 
ON TO ALASKA. Mr. and Mrs. Chris 
urris, and daughter Judith, of Seaford, 


; laware, left Washington, D. C., recently 
or Alaska. They are part of a veterans’ 
stoup that is to settle in the territory. 


own with them is Edward Repetti 
ett)» a student of the University of 


(eee: 





THE ADAPTABLE HELICOPTER may soon be used for freight. 





ACME 


In recent tests 


this plane, with wings that rotate, lifted a jeep weighing more than a ton to prove 


that it could carry heavy loads. 


Russia lacks enough coal for her fac- 
tories. The morale of the working 
people is low because they do not have 
proper housing or food. 

On the other hand, this writer says, 
while Russia is not now producing 
enough of the necessities of life for 
her people, she is turning out more 
machinery than ever before. This will 
result in a higher standard of living 
in the long run. 


Report from Far East 


Foster Hailey, a writer who has 
just returned from the Far East, re- 
ports his observations in a New York 
Times Magazine article headed, “Asia 
Looks to Us, Not to Russia.” That 
title summarizes his views well. He 
does not believe that even the Com- 
munists in the Far East are receiving 
or expecting real help from Russia. 

Except for the Chinese and the 
Korean Communists, says Hailey, rev- 
olutionary leaders in Asia do not have 
much interest in the political ideas 
of communism. They do, however, 
know and quote Abraham Lincoln, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. They know America as the 
great land of liberty. Many Asiatic 
leaders, even Chou En-lai, the Chinese 
Communist, want to visit the United 
States. 

Hailey believes that, in order to 
keep Asia looking to us, we need to 
convince the “thin layer of literate 
people on top” that democracy is a 
better way of life than communism. 
He recommends that we do this by 
furnishing scholarships which would 
enable many Asiatics to attend Amer- 
ican schools, and by sending books, 
newspapers, and magazines to the 
lands in the Far East. 


To the World Court 


Soon we may see the International 
Court of Justice in action. The 
United Nations established that body 
at The Hague, Netherlands, about a 
year ago, for settling certain disagree- 
ments between countries, but no cases 
were taken to it until this month. 

Now the UN Security Council has 
arranged for the Court to decide a 
controversy between Britain and Al- 


bania. This dispute concerns the ex- 
ploding mines which damaged two 
British destroyers and killed more 
than 40 British sailors near the coast 
of Albania last October. Britain 
charges that Albania either laid these 
mines or approved of their being laid. 

Great Britain brought the case first 
to the Security Council, but Russia 
vetoed a Council resolution which 
would have blamed Albania for the 
presence of the mines. Then Britain 
asked the Council to send the case to 
the International Court. This re- 
quest was granted. 

Albania is not a member of the 
United Nations. Therefore she could 
refuse to come before the World Court. 
It is generally believed, however, that 
she will not do so, because she is try- 
ing to obtain UN membership. The 
Court’s handling of this first case will 
be watched with interest by all coun- 
tries. 


Chinese Election 


Officials of Chiang Kai-shek’s gov- 
ernment are already making prepara- 
tions for a national election that is 
to be held in China next fall. The peo- 
ple will choose delegates for the Na- 
tional Assembly, a part of the new 
constitutional government which China 
expects to put into operation at Christ- 
mas time. It is estimated that about 
200 million people will be eligible to 
take part. Voters must be Chinese 
and at least 20 years old. 

Less than 10 per cent of those 
qualified are expected to vote. Much 
of China may still be under control 
of rebel Communist forces at that 
time, and therefore not within reach 
of the national election. Many Chi- 
nese in other regions will be kept 
away from the polls by transportation 
difficulties or because they lack inter- 
est in and knowledge of national 
affairs. 


Refugees to America? 


There seems to be almost no chance 
that Congress will reduce immigra- 
tion restrictions in order to let a large 
number of Europe’s homeless people 
enter the United States. Officials and 
congressmen who feel that we should 





provide a homeland for some of the 
refugees have suggested several plans 
for changing our immigration laws, 
but none of these proposals has been 
popular in Congress. 

Many members of Congress feel that 
the incoming refugees would make 
worse our present housing shortages, 
and that, if jobs become scarce, the 
immigrants would increase our unem- 
ployment problem. Others argue that 
it is unreasonable for our government 
to ask other countries to help refugees 
when we are unwilling to do so our- 
selves. 


Flying Motorcycle 


A new invention recalls the old 
dream of flying with wings attached 
to the body. It is the one-seated, 
125-pound “hoppicopter,” developed by 
Horace Pentecost of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. It is said that this device, 
which might be called a “flying motor- 
cycle,” can travel about 90 miles per 
hour and can go 200 miles without 
refueling. 

Mr. Pentecost says that hoppicopters 
are very simple to operate. He hopes 
to be selling them within a few months. 
How many people will care to try 
breezing through the air in such a 
small machine at 90 miles per hour 
remains to be learned. 


| SMILES | 


People who think the art of conversa- 
tion is dead merely have to sit in a movie 
audience during a picture. 


x * * 


A stamp to honor doctors has been 
announced. How about another to honor 
the people who pay them? 

* * * 

Beggar (accosting man on 
“T’ve seen better days, sir.” 


Man: “Sorry, but I’ve no time to dis- 
cuss the weather.” 
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O*MALLEY IN BOY'S LIFE 


“How do you like the shoulders, dear?” 


A guest conductor was driven crazy 
at rehearsals because at least one mem- 
ber of the orchestra was always missing. 
After the last rehearsal he tapped for 
attention and said, “I want to thank the 
first violinist publicly for being the only 
man in the orchestra who had the decency 
to attend every rehearsal.” 

The first violinist hung his head. “It 
seemed the least I could do,” he said, 
“for I can’t be at the concert tonight!” 


x * * 


A pessimist may have his faults, but 
his ideas about fishing are pretty ac- 
curate. 

* ws * 


“Come now, own up. Who is the head 
of your household?” 

“Well, my wife used to be, but since 
my daughters have grown up we have 
a commission form of government.” 


x * * 


Some men wake up and find themselves 
famous, but most of us wake up and 
find ourselves late. 
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TELEVISION is expected to help strengthen American family life 


Television 


(Continued from page 1) 


forms of nation-wide communication. 
After hearing both sides of the dis- 
pute, the FCC decided that full color 
television should wait until later. 

Now that this dispute is over, it is 
expected that the construction of about 
50 new stations will begin soon. This 
will encourage more people to buy sets. 
With a growing audience, advertisers 
will feel that it is worth while to pay 
the costs of programs. 

Nevertheless, the fact is that tele- 
vision still has a long way to go before 
it catches up with radio. Without 
making any definite predictions, ex- 
perts simply call our attention to 
some of the problems which this bud- 
ding industry still has to solve. 

In the first place, hundreds of sta- 
tions must be built. So far there are 
only nine, located in six cities—New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Schenectady, Chicago, and Los An- 
geles—and they do not operate all 
the time. The average one of them 
broadcasts programs for a total of only 
20 hours a week. 


Expansion May Be Slow 


After 27 years of regular broad- 
casting, radio has more than a thou- 
sand stations on the air. Just as 
radio did not spread through the na- 
tion overnight, it will take time to 
build television stations in all parts 
of the country. The job will be ex- 
pensive, too, because the average tele- 
vision station costs about 10 times as 
much as the average radio station. 

Television also faces a_ special 
problem which has not been fully 
solved. It has to do with the nature 
of television waves, which travel in 
straight lines. They do not follow the 
curve of the earth, but go off into 
space. They are hindered by tall 
buildings and other obstructions 
which cause two images to show on the 
screen—one which comes direct from 


the television station and the other 
which is reflected by the obstruction. 

This means that the ordinary tele- 
vision station can reach only about 
50 miles, even when it uses high 
towers and is planted on a hill. Sets 
located beyond the 50 miles do not 
receive the program. 

In order to reach all parts of the 
country, therefore, television will have 
to establish stations every 50 miles, or 
find some less expensive way of relay- 
ing programs. It has been proposed, 
for example, that small, automatic re- 
lay stations be built at 50-mile in- 
tervals. A system of these for the 
entire country would be costly, but 
would be less expensive than an equal 
number of big stations. 

Another plan which has been sug- 
gested is to use a series of planes fly- 
ing above the main centers of the pop- 
ulation. Programs from cities below 
would be telecast to the planes, and 
equipment on the planes would relay 
the programs back to the ground. It 
is estimated that a program relayed 
from a plane would reach an area with 
a 211-mile radius, as compared with 
the 50-mile radius of a ground station. 
With 14 such planes distributed prop- 
erly, it is said, television programs 
could be beamed to three-fourths of 
the population. 

No matter what methods its uses, 
the television industry will have to 
find a way of reaching more of the 
country. At the same time, it will 
have to produce sets at a price low 
enough that most people can afford to 
buy them. Present prices range from 
$225 to $2,500, and the average is 
close to $400. 

At these prices, few families can 
afford to think of television. Today, 
there are only 12,000 home receivers 
in the six big cities which now have 
stations. If good sets were selling 
for $100 or less there would be a large 
demand for them. 

Finally, television must find a way 
to meet the heavy costs of programs. 
Radio has only to consider what people 
will hear, but television must present 


attractions which will be seen and 
heard. Elaborate and expensive set- 
tings will be required to appeal to a 
public which is accustomed to well- 
designed Hollywood productions. 

It may take time to get advertisers 
to foot the heavy bills for programs. 
They will have to be convinced that 
they are reaching a wide audience and 
that demonstrations of their products 
on television will bring them enough 
business to pay the cost of advertising. 

Altogether, television has to over- 
come many obstacles, but it is ex- 
pected to make substantial progress in 
the next few years. Looking ahead to 


- _—_—— 
the day when it is more firmly estap. 
lished, one is impressed by the SErvices 
it can render. 

With a television set in the home 
there will be less reason for members 
of the family to go elsewhere for ep. 
tertainment. The television Spectator 
will be able to see and hear a stage 
play as well as if he were in a theatey. 

In an easy chair, the sports fan ean 
watch football, baseball, track, hockey, 
boxing and other contests from a bet. 
ter position than if he were at the 
stadium or arena. A television screep 
shows a boxing match as well ag jt 
can be seen from a ringside seat, | 
brings the audience into close view of 
the members of an orchestra. 

Television will provide a daily news. 
reel of public events right in the home: 
sessions of Congress, speeches by the 
President and other leaders, the 
United Nations at work, national polit. 
ical conventions, and other important 
happenings. 


Classroom Changes 


Imagine the changes that this will 
bring to the ciassroom, too! The 
television receiver will give you a first- 
hand view of your government at work 
—of the President signing a bill, of 
Congress debating a proposed law, of 
scientists at work in government 
laboratories, of men training to be- 
come FBI agents. 

By means of television you will be 
able to take tours of steel mills, auto- 
mobile factories, textile plants and 
other great industries. You will visit 
the slums of a city and the fertile 
fields of a farm. You will go to our 
national parks, wander through the 
rooms of Mount Vernon and Monti- 
cello, and stop at Independence Hall, 
You will be shown typical duties of 
doctors, salesmen, librarians, and 
members of other occupational groups 
as a means of helping you select your 
future occupation. 

In short, television has unlimited 
possibilities for public service. It will 
also, of course, be an _ outstanding 
medium of entertainment. 





Our Readers Say— 











We do not think the United States 
should help Greece. We feel that if we 
try to keep her from having a com- 
munist government we will be getting 
closer to war with Russia. Furthermore 
our national debt is large enough already 
without adding to our financial burdens. 
The UN should deal with the Greek 
problem. 

SENIOR DEMOCRACY CLASS, 
Jane Lew, West Virginia. 


* * * 


I believe the proposed amendment to 
limit the terms of a President is very 
undemocratic. Our government was 
based on the idea that the people have 
a right to vote as they please. If they 
still like the President who is in office 
after two terms, they should be able to 


reelect him. 
PAT RUDIG, 
Centralia, Washington. 


x« * * 


If both the President and Vice Presi- 
dent should die in office, or if they should 
leave office for any reason, we should 
have a special election to choose a new 


Chief Executive. The Secretary of State - 


could act as President during the elec- 
tion, but I think the President should be 
chosen by the people. I see no reason 
why such an election would be confusing. 
IRIS TANNER, 
Fremont, Utah. 


x *k * 


A letter to this column said that 
Canada should not be worried about 
invasion in case of another war because 
such a war would be fought in the air. 


We think this view is wrong. Atomic 
bombs could not entirely subjugate the 
United States, and ground forces would 
have to be used. These forces might 
easily come by way of Canada, and 
Canada’s fears are not entirely un- 
founded. 
HAROLD DICKSTEIN and 
CLARK HAY, 
Bisbee, Arizona. 


x * * 


I believe that unless we help Greece 
she will be willing to accept Communism. 
If she does this, other countries in the 
Middle East and Mediterranean areas 
will also turn to Communism._ They 
would then fall into the hands of Russia. 
This would endanger both the United 
States and Great Britain. Therefore ! 
am in favor of our helping Greece 4 
soon as possible, 


ALICE LIND, 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 
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n- the Security Council to investigate 
or charges that British troops who had 
landed to help clear the islands of 
17 Japanese, were staying to assist the 


an Dutch in putting down the rebellion. 

ry, The Russian suggestion was voted 
at. down, but the world’s attention was 
he centered on the Indonesian problem. 
en The Netherlands agreed that inde- 


it pendence should be granted to the 
It region, and an Indonesian Republic 
of has since been established. 

Palestine. After World War I, 
the League of Nations placed Pales- 
fe: tine under the control of Great Britain. 
For a long time the territory has been 
the scene of trouble and strife. 
it- Jews from other nations want to 


nt settle in Palestine, but the Arabs op- 
pose Jewish immigration. The British 
have been unable to work out a plan 
which is agreeable to both sides. She 
has therefore turned the problem of 
rill Palestine over to the United Nations. 
he A special session of the General As- 
ri sembly is meeting this week to take 
pr 


up the matter. 
of Greece. One of the most dangerous 
of § trouble spots in the world today is 


nt § Greece. For months the people of that 

be- country have been fighting among 
themselves, and there have been quar- 

he rels between Greece and neighboring 

to- countries. 

ind 

sit Albania’s Reply 

‘ile Albania, for example, complained 

ur that she was being threatened by 

he Greece. In reply, Greece complained 

“ that Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugo- 

all. 


slav forces were aiding the rebel 
of Greeks who were opposing the Greek 


government. Some weeks ago, the 
Ips UN sent a group of experts to investi- 
ur gate the situation, and they will soon ~ 
make their report. 
red Meanwhile, the United States is 
vill working out its policy toward Greece. 
ing If President Truman’s plans are 
carried out, we shall lend Greece and 
Turkey 400 million dollars to help 
those countries resist communist and 
Russian control. In case the United 
Nations objects to our policy, however, 
or wishes to deal with the Greek prob- 
4 'em itself, we are expected to co- 
mie operate with it. Thus, the final chap- 
o _ ter on the Greek crisis has not yet 
sht been written. 
and Atomic Energy. People everywhere 
un- 


in the world will be in danger of 
i atomic warfare until there is a strong 
plan adopted to prevent the manufac- 
ture and use of atomic bombs. Recog- 
i nizing this fact, the UN has created 
an Atomic Energy Commission to deal 


ce ; 

smn. with the problem. 

ee Late last year, the commission 
hey recommended that the control system 
sia. Suggested by the United States should 
% be followed. Under this plan, an in- 


pe ternational company would be given 
the sole right to mine atomic-energy 
materials. It would process the ma- 
terials so they could not be used in 
the making of bombs, and then sell the 
safe” substance to the countries 
Which needed it for the production of 
Peacetime atomic energy. In addi- 
tion, the UN atomic agency would send 
out inspectors to see that no nations 
Were producing bombs secretly. 

The Russians oppose this plan. 
They argue that the nations should 
simply agree by treaty not to produce 
atomic bombs or to wage atomic 
Warfare. But the Russian plan would 

















not permit the UN to conduct regular 
inspections to see that no countries 
were breaking the rules. 

The United States is standing firmly 
for her plan, and the Russians for 
theirs. Until the two countries can 
agree, there can be no control of 
atomic bombs. 

Disarmament. A special agency of 
the UN is trying to work out a plan 
under which all countries will agree to 
cut down the size of their armed forces, 
So far no final action has been taken. 

In addition, the UN Military Staff 
Committee is supposed to set up a 
world military force controlled by the 
UN—a force strong enough to put 
down any nation which might cause 
trouble. Here again, definite steps 
remain to be taken. 

Trusteeships. The United Nations 
Charter provides that certain regions 
of the world which are not yet able 











to govern themselves may be placed 
under the control of UN members. 
Last winter, the Assembly set up a 
Trusteeship Council to put the plan 
into effect. While some work has been 
done, the system is not in final work- 
ing order. When it is, the Council 
will be ready to hear reports from the 
nations that hold “trusteeships” over 
certain islands and colonies. 

The Trusteeship Council does’ not 
have control over “strategic military 
areas,” such as the Pacific island bases 
which were formerly held by Japan. 
The Security Council decides what 
shall be done with these areas. For 
instance, it recently turned the Pacific 
bases over to the United States. 

Relief. The UN has done important 
work in relieving suffering and dis- 
tress in areas devastated by the war. 
Last year, through the agency com- 
monly known as UNRRA, it helped 
millions of destitute people. Now that 
UNRRA is passing out of existence, 
relief work is being carried on by in- 
dividual nations. 


After studying the record of what 
the United Nations has done and has 
failed to do, it is natural to inquire 
what we may expect of this organiza- 
tion in the future. Will it succeed in 
preventing another, and more destruc- 
tive, world war? 

No one, of course, can answer this 
question with certainty. At the pres- 
ent time, prospects of a lasting peace 
tend to be discouraging. The two 
strongest members of the United Na- 
tions—Russia and the United States— 
are not working at all well together. 
Instead of drawing closer together 
and gradually finding compromises for 
their differences, they seem to be pull- 
ing farther apart. 

So long as these two powerful na- 
tions fail to agree and so long as 
they are divided into hostile camps, 
the world will be split wide open, 
United Nations or no United Nations. 
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Time to put the wheels on 


It is simply a fact that the future of 
the UN depends upon the peaceful co- 
operation of these great powers. An- 
other year may tell the story of 
whether or not they can hope to settle 
their differences without engaging in 
conflict. 

Despite the darkness of the picture, 
however, it is still too early yet to 
throw in the sponge of defeat. The 
United Nations, in less than two 
years, has accomplished a tremendous 
amount. There is reason to believe 
that certain disputes which it has 
helped to smooth over might otherwise 
have produced major strife. The crisis 
over Iran, for example, could easily 
have developed into a serious conflict. 

Even though Russia and the United 
States have engaged in bitter dis- 
putes in the United Nations, and have 
failed to agree on a number of vital 
questions, they are still working on 
the various issues which divide them. 
They have not threatened to get out of 
that organization or to break off re- 
lations with each other. 


The United Nations has enabled the 
major powers to bring their differ- 
ences out into the open and to state 
their positions forcefully. There is 
still a good chance that the fighting 
which has been going on around the 
conference table may prevent future 
fighting on the battlefield. That is the 
desperate hope to Which all leaders 
and peoples should cling until they 
are certain beyond doubt that peace 
is lost. , 





People walking along a New York 
street recently were startled to see 
eggs dropping from the top of an 
1l-story building. They learned that 
a new type of spongelike rubber 
cushion, developed by the United 
States Rubber Company, was being 
tested for shock-absorbing qualities. 
Of a dozen eggs that struck the three- 
inch-thick cushion after falling 125 
feet, only one was cracked. It is hoped 
that padding made of the new material 
can save flyers from getting cracked 
bones and bruises. 





OUR LANGUAGE 


We'll begin with a box and the plural is 
boxes, 
But the plural of ox should be oxen, not 


xes. 

Then one fowl is a goose but two are 
called geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be 
meese. 

You may find a lone mouse or a whole 
set of mice, 

Yet the plural of house is houses not 
hice. 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn't the plural of pan be called 
BON? . a 

We speak of a brother and also of 
brethren, 

But though we say Mother, we never say 
Methren. 

Then the masculine pronouns are he, his, 
and him, 

But imagine the feminine she, shis, and 
shim. 

So English, I fancy you all will agree, 

Is the funniest language you ever did see. 


—Good Housekeeping 








Your Vocabulary 

















In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
word or phrase whose meaning is 
most nearly the same. Turn to page 8, 


column 8, for the correct answers. 


1. He is benevolent. (bé-név’6-lént) 
(a) miserly (b) wise (c) kind (d) 


unpredictable. 
2. Their lethargy (léth’are-ji) is 
dangerous. (a) indifference (b) dis- 


ease (c) misdirected enthusiasm (d) 
selfishness. 

3. That is a magnanimous (mag- 
nan‘i-miis) action. (a) unusual and 
difficult (b) selfish (c) well-planned 
(d) noble and generous. 

4. He was looked upon as a nefarious 
(né-fair’i-iis) individual. (a) char- 
itable (b) worthless (c) enjoyable 
(d) wicked. 

5. If an object is opaque (6-pak’) 
we cannot: (a) lift it (b) see through 
it (c) see it at all (d) eat it. 

6. Those querulous (kwér’you-lis) 
people caused much trouble. (a) 
habitually complaining (b) ignorant 
(c) frightened (d) shrewd but evil. 

7. That book was written by a sage. 
(saj) (a) fool (b) an Oriental (c) 
very wise person (d) ghost writer. 

8. He is ungainly. (in-gan’li) (a) 
clumsy (b) poor (c) ungrateful 
(d) conceited. . 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - Foreign Service 


OME high school students 

careers as diplomats or as career 
officers in the government’s Foreign 
Service, but few realize how hard it 
is to break into this work. 

The Foreign Service is a part of the 
Department of State. At the top are 
the ambassadors and ministers. They 
are appointed by the President. Be- 
low these officials are the “career men” 
—the backbone of the service. They 
secure their jobs through competi- 
tive examinations and are permanent 
government employees. Outstanding 
workers in this class sometimes reach 
the rank of ambassador on presiden- 
tial appointment, but whether they do 
or do not, they perform valuable 
services. 

Career men in the State Department 
may work either in this country or in 
foreign lands. If they are stationed 
abroad, their duties are to look after 
the interests of the United States and 
its citizens. They study conditions in 
other countries and report regularly 
to the State Department. They explain 
actions of our government to foreign 
officials. They help plan treaties and 
commercial agreements. If an Ameri- 
can citizen is stranded in another na- 
tion, the diplomatic officials help him 
secure money and return home. At all 
times, members of the Foreign Service 
try to maintain good relations between 
the United States and the countries 
where they are posted. 

This work, of course, demands the 
highest type of individual, A career 
officer must be tactful, resourceful, and 
completely honest. In addition he 
must have a broad educational back- 


plan 


He must know history, inter- 
national law, economics, geography, 
and government. Usually he must be 
able to speak at least one foreign lan- 
guage. A number of universities have 
courses preparing students especially 
for this field. 

In September of each year, the State 
Department gives examinations to ap- 
plicants for the Foreign Service. Per- 
sons who pass the written test are 


ground. 
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called before a board for an oral quiz. 
This is planned primarily to show the 
applicant’s manners, his poise, and his 
ability to talk to high government 
officials. 

Salaries for Foreign Service officers 
begin at $3,300 a year and increase as 
the worker advances. The highest 
salaries in the field are those paid 
ambassadors to the larger countries— 
$25,000 a year. Experienced career 
diplomats look forward to a top salary 
of about $10,000. Because many for- 
eign governments do not like to deal 


with women, very few are employed 
as career officers. 

The Foreign Service has many po- 
sitions on its stenographic and clerical 
staff, and these are open to women. 
The jobs do not require as broad a 
background as the higher positions 
demand, and salaries are lower. Busi- 
ness training, knowledge of languages, 
and a good general education are es- 
sential. 

There are advantages and disad- 
vantages in working for the Foreign 
Service, both in the higher and lower 
ranking jobs. A person who likes to 
travel and live in foreign countries 
will enjoy this field. His work will be 
hard, but it will be varied and interest- 
ing. He will come to know many dif- 
ferent peoples. Furthermore, he may 
find a good job with an American in- 
dustrial concern that carries on for- 
eign business after he has had ex- 
perience in working abroad. 

On the other hand, however, the 
foreign service worker has to go to 
any post to which he is assigned. He 
may spend much of his life in disagree- 
able climates and in cities which offer 
few advantages. He often loses con- 
tact with people and events in his own 
country. 

Students interested in the Foreign 
Service may write to the Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D. C., 
for a pamphlet that gives sample ques- 
tions from the examinations, and other 
details about this work. Your school 
and public libraries may have books 
telling about job opportunities abroad. 

By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - = by David S. Muzzey 


LTHOUGH the San _ Francisco 
Conference of two years ago 
drew up the Charter of the United 
Nations, the history of this organiza- 
tion may be traced back to other con- 
ferences which were held during the 
early part of the war. Important deci- 
sions were made at these earlier 
meetings which paved the way for the 
adoption of the UN Charter by the 
delegates at San Francisco. 

One of the first official steps in the 
direction of the United Nations was 
the Atlantic Charter, drawn up dur- 
ing August, 1941, by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill on board the American cruiser 
Augusta in the North Atlantic. 
These two statesmen announced that, 
among other matters, they were look- 
ing forward to the creation of a 
“permanent system of general se- 
curity” after the war. 

A few months later, on January 1, 
1942, the United Nations Declaration 
was signed at Washington, D.C. This 
document is sometimes referred to 
as the “birth certificate” of the UN. 
It was signed by the United States, 
Britain, Russia, China, and 22 other 
nations. They pledged themselves to 
accept the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and to fight together against 
their common enemies. 

The Moscow Conjerence in October, 
1943, was another milestone in the 
history of the United Nations. At 
this meeting, the Fcreign Ministers 
of the United States, Britain, Russia, 
and China declared that they recog- 


nized the need for establishing “a 
general international organization 
... for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

As a result of this Moscow declara- 
tion, the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
was held during August and Septem- 
ber, 1944, at a historic mansion in 
Washington, D. C. At this meeting 
a detailed outline of a charter, or 
constitution, for the proposed inter- 
national organization was drawn up 
by the “Big Four” nations. It pro- 
vided that the United Nations should 

















JOHNSON 
NEED for a world organization to replace 
the League of Nations was discussed by 
Winston Churchill and Franklin Roose- 
velt when they drew up the Atlantic Char- 
ter in 1941. 


consist of a General Assembly, in 
which all member nations were to 
have seats, and a Security Council 
in which only 11 nations were to take 
part. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals did 
not settle the question as to how the 


. 





nations were to vote when problems 
came up before the Security Council. 
At the Yalta Conference, held on Rus- 
sian soil during February, 1945, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Marshal Stalin reached 
an agreement on this point. 

At the San Francisco Conference 
the Charter of the United Nations was 
finally drawn up. This meeting was 
actually a world-wide constitutional 
convention, similar in some respects to 
the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 
which drafted the Constitution for the 
United States. Representatives of 
50 nations discussed the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals from April 25 to June 
26, 1945, and agreed upon the terms 
of the Charter. 

The U. S. Senate ratified the pro- 
posed Charter on July 28 by a vote of 
89 to 2. Before the end of October, 
28 other nations, including Britain, 
Russia, France, and China, had also 
ratified, and the Charter went into 
effect. 

The first meeting of the General 
Assembly took place in London on 
January 10, 1946, and the United 
Nations was launched amid hopes that 
it might save the world from the 
scourge of war. 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (c) kind; 2. (a) indifference; 3. 
(d) noble and generous; 4. (d) 
wicked; 5. (b) see through it; 6. (a) 
habitually complaining; 7. (c) very 
wise person; 8. (a) clumsy. 





Study Guide 


UN Record 


1. What dispute between Iran and Rus. 
sia came before the Security Council 
early in 1946? What did the Counej] go» 

2. How did UN action help solye 
troublesome question in Syria and L¢p. 
anon? 

3. What complaint has Greece brought 
before the UN? What has the UN done 
about it? 

4. Explain the conflict that has arise, 
in the Atomic Energy Commission Over 
the control of atomic weapons. 

5. How much progress has been made 
by the UN in establishing a military fore, 
of its own? 

6. What is the encouraging side of the 
UN picture up to now? What is the 
dark side? 




















UN Agencies 


1. Briefly describe the powers of the 
 tnaten Assembly and the Security Coup. 
cil. 

2. Name three important commissions 
"a operate under the Security Coun. 
cil. 

3. What is the purpose of UNESCO? 

4. Name at least three of the specigi 
international organizations under UN, 

5. Which areas of the world are dealt 
with by the Trusteeship Council? 

6. What is the role of the Interna. 
tional Court of Justice? What is the 
first case which the Court is expected to 
take up? 

7. What is the Secretariat, and who 
heads it? Who is president of the As. 
sembly? 

8. Who is our chief delegate to the 
UN? Who is Russia’s? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the UN has accom. 
plished as much as could be expected dur. 
ing the short time it has been in exist. 
ence, or do you think progress has been 
disappointing? Explain. 

2. What do you consider the most im- 
portant unsolved problem now before the 
world organization? Why? 

8. What in your opinion is the UN's 
most important accomplishment to date? 


Television 


1, What_ recent decision concerning 
television has removed an obstacle to 
progress in this industry? 

2. Give several reasons why it will be 
some years yet before television reaches 
the stage of development that radio has 
at the present time. 

3. Why is television expected to 
strengthen the American home? 

4. Name several cities where televi- 
sion programs are being shown on a reg- 
ular schedule. 


1. In your opinion, will members of 
families want to stay home more when 
television reaches a high stage of devel 
opment in this country? 

2. What do you think will be some d 
the more important contributions which 
television will make to American life? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What has recently happened if 
New York City to show how difficult i 
is for us to protect ourselves from dit 
ease in other parts of the world? 

2. Why has Henry Wallace been a ce 
ter of controversy? 

3. True or false: Switzerland has 
abundant natural resources, but she 
failed to develop them. 

4. What French leader has recast 
returned to a position of political p 
nence? ; 

5. What is the issue over radio crim® 
programs? Which side do you take? 








Pronunciations 














Azerbaijan—ah’zur-bi-jahn’ 
Chou En-lai—jé én li 
Noisy-le-See—nwah’zé’ luh-sék’ 






































